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“Knowledge is Power.” 
(Continued from page 394.) 

One of the most striking effects of the want of 
knowledge producing disunions among mankind that 
are injurious to the interests of each and all, is the 
belief which still exists among many well-meaning 
but unreflecting persons, that the powers and ar- 
rangements which capital has created and devised 
for the advancement of production are injurious to 
the great body of working-men in their character 
of producers. The great forces by which capital 
and labour now work—forces which are gathering 
strength every day—are accumulation of skill and 
division of employments. It will be for us to show 
that the applications of science to the manufacturing 
arts have the effect of insuring cheap production 
and increased employment. These applications of 
science are principally displayed in the use of Ma- 
CHINERY; and we shall endeavour to prove that, 
although individual labour may be partially dis- 
placed or unsettled for a time, by the use of this 


cheaper and better power than unassisted manual|churn, and therefore that machine was passed over. 
labour, all are great gainers by the general use of 


that power. Through that power, all principally 
possess, however poor they may be, many of the 
comforts which make the difference between man 
in a civilized and man in a savage state; and fur- 
ther, that in consequence of machiuvery having ren- 
dered productions of all sorts cheaper, and there- 
fore caused them to be more universally purchased, 
it has really increased the demand for that manual 
labour, which it appears to some, reasoning only 
from a few instances, it has a tendency to diminish. 

In the year 1827, a Committee of the English 
House of Commons was appointed to examine into 
the subject of emigration. The first person exa- 
mined before that Committee was Joseph Foster, a 
working weaver of Glasgow. He told the Com- 
mittee that he and many others, who had formed 
themselves into a society, were in great distress; 
that numbers of them worked at the hand-loom 
from eighteen to nineteen hours a day, and that 
their earnings, at the utmost, did not amount to 
more than seven shillings a weck, and that some- 
times they were as low as four shillings. That 
twenty years before that time they could readily 
earn a pound a week by the same industry; and 
that as power-loom weaving had increased, the 
distress of the hand-weavers also had increased in 
the same proportion. The Committee then put to 
Joseph Foster the following questions, and received 
the following answers : 

Q. “Are the Committee to understand that you 
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attribute the insufficiency of your remuneration for 
your labour to the introduction of machinery ?” 

A. “Yes.” 

Q. “Do you consider, therefore, that the intro- 
duction of machinery is objectionable ?” 

A. “We do not. The weavers in general, of 
Glasgow and its vicinity, do not consider that ma- 
chinery can or ought to be stopped, or put down. 
They know perfectly well that machinery must go 
on, that it will go on, and that it is impossible to 
stop it. They are aware that every implement of 
agriculture or manufacture is a portion of machi- 
nery, and, indeed, everything that goes beyond the 
teeth and nails (if I may use the expression) is a 
machine. I am authorized by a majority of our 
society, to say that I speak their minds, as well as 
my own, in stating this.” 

It is worthy of note how the common sense of 
this working-man, a quarter of a century ago, saw 
clearly the great principle which overthrows, in the 
outset, all unreasoning hostility to machinery. Let 
us follow out his principle. 

Among the many accounts which the newspapers 
of England, in 1830, gave of the destruction of 
machinery by agricultural labourers, it was stated 
that in one district a band of mistaken and unfor- 
tunate men destroyed all the machinery of many 
farms, down even to the common drills. The men 
conducted themselves, says the newspaper, with 
civility ; and such was their consideration, that they 
moved the machines out of the farm-yards, to pre- 
vent injury arising to the cattle from the nails and 
splinters that flew about while the machinery was 
being destroyed. They could not make up their 
minds as to the propriety of destroying a horse- 


A quarter of a century has made a remarkable 
difference in the feelings of labourers, not only in 
England, but in all other countries, even among the 
least informed with regard to machinery. ‘The 
majority of the people now know, as the weavers 
of Glasgow knew in 1827, that “machinery must 
go on, that it will go on, and that it is impossible 
to stop it.” It is unnecessary at the present day to 
adduce any argument to prove or sustain this posi- 
tion. Common sense teaches it, and in the United 
States especially, where the fact is almost univer- 
sally acknowledged and acted upon, the great ma- 
jority of labourers rejoice in every new mechanical 
application and improvement, as an additional in- 
strument for the elevation of labour, and the in- 
come of wealth. It is sufficient briefly to show, 
that if the English labourers had been successful 
in their career, had broken all those ingenious im- 
plements which have aided in rendering British 
agriculture the most perfect in the world, they 
would not have advanced a single step in obtaining 
more employment, or being better paid. 

We will suppose, then, that the farmer has 
yielded to this violence; that the violence has had 
the effect which it was meant to have upon him; 
and that he takes on all the hands which were out 
of employ to thrash and winnow, to cut chaff, to 
plant with the hand instead of with a drill, to do 
all the work,jin fact, by the dearest mode in- 
stead of the cheapest. But he empléys just as 
many people as are absolutely necessary, and no 
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more, for getting his corn ready for market, and 
for preparing, in a slovenly way, for the seed-time. 
In a month or two the victorious destroyers find 
that not a single hand the more of them is really 
employed. And why not? There are no drain- 
ings going forward, the fences and ditches are neg- 
lected, the dung heap is not turned over, the marl 
is not fetched from the pit; in fact, all those 
labours are neglected which belong to a state of 
agricultural industry which is brought to perfection. 
The farmer has no funds to employ in such la- 
bours ; he is paying a great deal more than he paid 
before for the same, or a less amount of work, be- 
cause his labourers choose to do certain labours 
with rude tools instead of perfect ones; 

We will imagine that this state of things con- 
tinues till the next spring. All this while the price 
of grain has been rising. Many farmers have 
ceased to employ capital at all upon the land. The 
neat inventions, which enabled them to make a 
living out of their business, being destroyed, they 
have abandoned the business altogether. A day’s 
work will now no longer purchase as much bread 
as before. The horse, it might be probably found 
out, was as great an enemy as the drill-plow; for, 
as a horse will do the field-work of six men, there 
must be six men employed, without doubt, instead 
of one horse. But how would the fact turn out? 
If the farmer still went on, in spite of all these 
losses and crosses, he might employ men in the 
place of horses, but not a single man more than the 
number that would work at the price of the keep of 
one horse. To do the work of each horse turned 
adrift, he would require six men; but he would 
only have about a shilling a day to divide between 
these six—the amount which the horse consumed. 

As the year advanced, and the harvest ap- 
proached, it would be discovered that not one-tenth 
of the land was sown; for although the plows were 
gone, because the horses were turned off, and there 
was plenty of /abour for those who chose to labour 
for its own sake, or at the price of horse-labour, 
this amazing employment for human hands, some- 
how or other, would not quite answer the purpose. 
It has been calculated that the power of horses, 
oxen, ete., employed in husbandry in Great Britain 
is ten times the amount of human power. If the 
human power insisted upon doing all the work with 
the worst tools, the certainty is that not even one- 
tenth of the land could be cultivated. Where, 
then, would all this madness end? In the starva- 
tion of the labourers themselves, even if they were 
allowed to eat up all they had produced by such 
imperfect means. They would be just in the con- 
dition of any other barbarous people, that were 
ignorant of the inventions that constitute the power 
of civilization. They would eat up the little corn 
which they raised themselves, and have nothing to 
give in exchange for clothes, and coals, and candles, 
and soap, and tea, and sugar, and all the many 
comforts which those who are even the worst off 
are not wholly deprived of. 

All this may appear as extreme statement; and 
certainly we believe that no such evils could have 
happened ; for if the laws had been passive, the 
most ignorant of the labourers themselves would, if 
they had proceeded to carry their own principl 
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much further than they had done, see in their very 
excesses the real character of the folly and wicked- 
ness to which it had led, and would lead them. 
Why should the labourers of England not have 
destroyed the harrows as well as the drills?’ Why 
leave a machine which separates the clods of the 
earth, and break one which puts seed into it?’ Why 
deliberate about a horse-churn, when they were 
resolved against a winnowing machine? The truth 
is, these poor men a even in the midst of 
their excesses, the gross deception of the reasons 
which induced them to commit them. Their motive 
was a natural, and, if lawfully expressed, a proper 
impatience, under a condition which had certainly 
many hardships, and those hardships in great part 
produced by the want of profitable labour. But in 
imputing those hardships to machinery, they were 
at once embarrassed when they came to draw dis- 
tinctions between one sort of machine and another. 
This embarrassment decidedly shows that there 
were fearful mistakes at the bottom of their furious 
hostility to machinery. 
(To be concluded.) 


—-- +e 


The priest of Drayton, the town of my birth, came 
often to me, and I went often to him, and another 
priest sometimes came with him, and I would ask 
them questions, and reason with them. This priest 
Stevens, asked me, “ why Christ cried out upon the 
cross, ‘my God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me ?’ and why he said, ‘if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me; yet not my will but thine be 
done?’” I told him at that time the sins of all 
mankind were upon him, and their iniquities and 
transgressions, with which he was wounded, which 
he was to bear, and be an offering for, as he was 
man, but died not as he was God ; so, in that he 
died for all men, tasting death for every man, he 
was an offering for the sins of the whole world. This 
I spoke, being at that time in a measure sensible of 
Christ’s sufferings. The priest said, “ It was a very 
good, full answer, and such a one as he had not 
heard.” 

I heard of one called Dr. Cradock, of Coventry, 
and went to him and asked him the ground of 
temptations and despair, and how troubles came to 
be wrought in man. He asked me, “ who was 
Christ’s father and mother?” I told him, “ Mary 
was his mother, and that he was supposed to be the 
son of Joseph, but he was the son of God.” — George 
Fox. 


nt 


It is our belief that the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among men, and was, and is, the only begot- 
ten of the Father, full of grace and truth; his be- 
loved Son, in whom he is well pleased, and whom 
we are to hear in all things, who tasted death for 
every man, and died for sin that we might die to 
sin, and by his power and spirit be raised up to 
newness of life here, and to glory hereafter. ‘I'hat 
we are only justified from the guilt of sin, by Christ 
the propitiation, and not by works of righteousness 
which we have done ; so there is an absolute ne- 
cessity that we receive and obey, to unfeigned re- 
pentance and amendment of life, the holy light and 
spirit of Christ Jesus, in order to obtain that remis- 
sion and justification from sin; since no man can 
be justified by Christ, who walks not after the Spirit, 
but after the flesh ; for whom he sanctifies, them he 
also justifies. And if we walk in the light as he is 
in the light, his precious blood cleanseth us from all 
sin, as well from the pollution as from the guilt of 
sin.— Wilham Penn 
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Though a man without mon y poor, a man 

with nothing but money is still poorer 


pa more uniform distribution of the mass upon the | Ke 


For “The Friend.” land is rendered practicable, and the flying off of 


dust during dispersion prevented. 

With potatoes, green crops, roots Xc., a handful 
of the mingled earth may be given to every plant 
in dibbling or planting. A little more than a 
quarter of an ou.ce of guano serves this way as 
a complete manuring for a plant. With other ma- 
nure $ or 4 part of this quantity causes a marked 
increase of growth. sad ' 

Equally certain results are obtained if the mixed 
earth is uniformly scattered in the furrows in 
which potato sets are laid, or it may be strewed 
‘over the surface of the field after the young plants 
have sprouted up, but may still be passed over with 
the harrow; a mode of treatment that is confessedly 
of great advantage when the potatoes have attained 
quantity of straw (at least 1800 Ibs.) of which some |the height of some four inches, and must soon be 
60 per cent. must be reckoned for the first year,|earthed up. Garden produce may be treated in 
25 per cent. for the second, and 15 per cent. for|either of these methods ; for such plants, however, 
the third. as also for gzass or meadow land, watering with 

In comparing the fertilizing power of guano with | guano stirred up in water may be strongly recom- 
that of the dung of cattle, it may be assumed as|mended. For this purpose one part of guano should 
the mean of the results of practical experience in be treated with at least 80 to 100 parts of water ; 
Saxony, that one cwt. of guano is equivalent to | since if too strong, the liquid exerts a corrosive ac- 
from 56 to 70 ewt. of the latter, that is to three |tion upon young and tender plants. ; 
| fall loads. Of bone-dust 2 to 24 ewt. furnished} For top-dressing in the autumn or early spring, 
|the same result. Guano, however, excels the latter,| guano mixed with earth is in like manner the most 
|(which is not equally well adapted to all soils,) ke- beneficial. 
| cause it has a decided advantage in the first year, 
| whilst bone-dust, on the other hand, has a more 
enduring operation. Hence, it may be readily per- 
ceived, that it must be very judicious to add some 
guano to bone-dust, in order that it may call forth 
even in the first year the most abundant produce. 

For a thorough manuring, the average reckoning | 
is 4 cwt. of guano to the Saxon acre, or a full 2 
ewt. to the Prussian Morgen, (about 2} of an Eng- 
lish acre): a less quantity muy suffice where climate 

and soil are peculiarly favorable. 
Of the mode of application :—First, the guano 


Guano. 


(Continued from page 397.) 


It would need more space than can here be af- | 
forded, to give a detail of the special results ob-| 
tained by the application of guano as a manure. | 
And in proof of its universal applicability to ad/ 
kinds of crops, and all kinds of soil, it may suf- | 
fice to mention, that according to this experience, 
one ewt. of guano is capable of producing in the first 
year 540 Ibs. of rye, from 600 to 800 Ibs. of bar- 
ley, or from 320 to 330 Ibs. of potatoes, &e. If 
the subsequent operation is added to the calcula- 
tion, it may be affirmed with certainty, that one 
ewt. of guano is able to produce 5 Saxon bushels 
(at least 800 lbs.) of rye, with the correspondin 








3. TESTING GUANO. 


If the farmer is not afraid of a little time and 
trouble, he can easily test the quality of guano him- 
self. 

The previous analyses show, that a guano may 
be perfectly genuine and yet miserably bad ; how 
great then the danger of deception, when tten- 
tional adulterations are superadded ! 

Tests are now possessed of such simplicity as to 
require scarcely more dexterity and attention than 
‘roasting or boiling coffee, and yet sufficiently accu- 
should be reduced to a homogeneous pulverulent'| rate to serve as reliable guides in doubtful cases. 
mass, and mixed with earth. ‘The first is effected| 1. Zest bydrying and subsequently washing with 
upon a barn floor, by sifting and thrashing. The |eater—If the guano, as is generally the case with 
finer portion is first sifted «ff; then the remaining | those kinds that are brought from Peru and Chili, isa 
lumps are thrashed and again sifted, until they are| uniform powder, weigh out two ounces, spread it 
likewise pulverized. The last portions of the resi-|upon paper, and let it lie two days in a moderately 
due are often so yielding and viscid, that they flat-| warm place, in summer in a dry and airy situation, 
ten upon being struck, and will not pass through |in winter in a warm room, in order that the air may 
the sieve. In this case they may be either pounded |dry it ; what it may then have lost in weight must 
up with some broken brick, by which means they|be esteemed superfluous water. Many sorts of 
may be reduced to powder, or they may be added | guano are so moist as to lose by this gentle drying 
to the compost heap, which no good farmer is|from three to four drachms (20 to 24 per cent.) in 
without. ‘Ihe sifted guano should now be added | their weight. onal 
to two or three times its quantity of earth, or with| If the guano, like the Patagonian and African, is 
a mixture of earth and ashes, and the whole sho-|not of uniform character, then, in order to obtain a 
velled together until a thorough mixture is effected.|mixture as equable as possible, the lumps which 
The earth must be in the ordinary state of moisture, have frequently an altogether different composition 
in which it easily absorbs the guano without form-|from that of the powdery portions, must be pulver- 
ing into balls or lumps. The spreading on the ized, before weighing of and drying a given quan- 
field may be done in the same manner as for lime, | tity. 
| by scattering from seed bags, (but best by drilling.)| 2. Test by Comlustion—Pour half an ounce of 
It is well to strow .t on the seed furrow, two or the guano to be examined into an iron spoon, and 
three days before introducing the seed, and then light- place it upon red hot coals until a white or grayish 
ly harrow ; on a lightsoil toroll, and after this tohar-| ash is left, which must be weighed after cooling. 
row in the seed, Moist weather during its appli-| The less ash is left behind, the better is the guano. 
cation to the soil, especially in spring or summer |The best sorts of Peruvian guano yield, from half 
sowing, exerts a very beneficial influence upon the an ounce, somewhat more than one drachm of ashes 
action of guano. (30 to 33 per cent); whereas the inferior guanes 

Pure and good guano is so rich in ammoniacal that are now so often offered for sale (for example, 
salts as easily to corrode the tender roots of plants,| Patagonian, African, Saldanha Bay, and Chili 
particularly in dry weather; by mixing it with|guanos,) leave a residue of from 2) to 3 drachme, 
earth, it is so enveloped and diluted, that this in- |(60 to 80 per cent.) and those int utionally adul- 
jurious effect is no longer to be feared. The vola- terated, a still greater quantity of ashes, Of gem 
| tile elements of the guano become fixed in the po. Ine guano, the bad as well as th yood, the ash 
| revues earth whieh has the property oft absorbing and always while or eraw: a ye lhow or Adish colour 
retaining them. Finally, by the addition of earth indi ‘ates an adulteration with loam, sand, earth, 
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The test is very simple, and at the same time|suitable to his divine nature. Wherefore we wait 
very trustworthy; it rests upon the fact, that the|in our assemblies to feel God’s spirit to open and 
nitrogenous combinations existing in guano, and|move upon our hearts, before we dare offer sacrifice 
forming its most valuable ingredients, undergo com-|to the Lord, or preach to others the way of his 
bustion and volatilization when subjected to heat.| kingdom, that we may preach in power as well as 
Here, too, the difference of odor during the com-| words ; and as God promised, and Christ ordained, 
bustion is characteristic. The vapors from the] without money and without price. 
better specimens have a pungent smell, like spirits] us to deny all the vain customs and fashions of the 
of hartshorn, with a peculiar piquancy, almost like| world, and to avoid excess in all things, that our 
strong old cheese; whilst those rising from inferior} moderation may be seen of all men, because the 
varieties smell like singed horn-shavings, or hair. Lord is at hand to see and judge us according to 

3. Lime Test—Put a tea-spoonful of each] our deeds.— William Penn. 
kind of guano to be examined into a wine-glass, 
and upon this a tea-spoonful of slaked lime ; then 
add a few tea-spoonsful of water and agitate the 










Epistle of George Fox. 





This also le ads! 


of Christ, or of his cross, which is the power of God 
manifest in the inward parts. 1654. G. F. 
comands 
From “Bell on the Hand.” 
(Continued from page 399.) 

Life draws the materials of the body apart from 
the influence of those affinities which hold the in- 
organic world together, and substitutes other laws. 
The wonders of the microscope are not greater than 
should be excited by looking to the early rudiments 
of some animal, it may be the largest that inhabits 
the earth. In a small portion of matter that seems 
homogeneous, transparent, soft, and like a jelly, 
there is only a pulsating point visible. What might 


mixture briskly. Lime liberates the ammonia from 
the ammoniacal salts contained in the guano, and 
it escapes ; the more excellent, therefore, a guano ts, 
the stronger will be the pungent ammoniacal odor 
which escapes from this guano paste, This test 
is not so accurate as the preceding, but in many 
eases it is very convenient on account of its sim- 
plicity, particularly where it is desirable to pass a 
general and approximative opinion upon the quality 
of different kinds of guano. 

If the slaked lime should be preserved for future 
use, it must be carefully excluded from the air in a 
dry and well corked bottle. 

4. Test with hot water—Make a filter of blot- 
ting or soft porous paper, folded together into the 
shape of a cone,* and put this into a tin funnel or 
wire triangle. Let half an ounce of the air-dried 
guano be placed in this, and over it pour boiling 
water, as long as it passes through of a yellowish 
colour. Ifthe paper with the moist guano is laid, 
when no more liquid drops from it, in a warm place, 
and the residue weighed when it has become com- 
pletely dry, the deficiency from half an ounce will 
show the weight of those elements which have been 
dissolved by the water. As a general rule it may 
be held, the larger the quantity of guano that is 
dissolved in water, the more ammoniacal salts does tt 
contain, and the better it is. Hence, that guano 
must be preferred, as in the test by combustion, 
which, upon being so heated with water, leaves be- 
hind the smallest residue. In the best or Peruvian 
guanos, the residue that is insoluble from half an 
ounce, amounts to about two drachms (from 50 to 
55 per cent ;) on the other hand, in the compara- 
tively worthless guanos from three to three and a 
half drachms (80 to 90 per cent.) 

Exceptions to this rule may, however, occur, when 
a guano contains many soluble mineral salts. Speci- 
mens occasionally occur in commerce which consists 
of one half or two-thirds of sea-salt and Glauber 
salt; such guanos upon being heated with hot 
water, would only leave a residue of from one to two 
drachms of insoluble substances, yet must, never- 
theless, be regarded as bad merchandise. In such a 
case, the test by combustion is the most reliable ; 


for it would be found by this test that a guano of 





























kings and rulers in Europe; as follows :— 


the dust, and lay them low and level with the earth. 


contrary shut up and imprison those who are his 
friends; these are marks that you are out of his 
life, and do not love Christ, who do not the things 
he commands. 
kindling, and his fire is going forth to burn up the 


out of the Spirit that gave forth the Scriptures, and 
from the light that Jesus Christ hath enlightened 
them withal; and so from the true foundation. 


people to himself, from all the world’s ways, to 


Moreover it came upon me about this time from|be seen by employing the newly discovered pro- 


the Lord, to write a short paper and send forth, as|perties of light, it is impossible to say; as polar- 


an exhortation and warning to the Pope, and all|ized light exhibits in mineral bodies a structure not 


visible before, so we could imagine that some power 
7° r . . i. * 4s . 
Friends,—Ye, ‘heads and rulers, kings and no-|bestowed upon our eye might discover a distinction 


bles of all sorts, be not bitter, nor hasty in perse-|of parts in what seems a drop of jelly. But the 
cuting the lambs of Christ, neither turn yourselves 


greater wonder is in proof before us, that this mass 
has a principle of life—that it is not only ordered 
what this influence will perform, in attracting 
matter, and building up the complex structure of 
an animal body, but that the period of existence of 
that body is from its beginning defined. ‘This life 
may be limited to a day, and truly ephemeral, or 
be protracted to a hundred years: and the period 
is adjusted, as perfectly as the mechanism and 
structure itself, to the condition of existence, the 
enjoyment of the individual, and the continuance 
of the species. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the slight hold 
by which this life is possessed by some of these 
organic structures, and the tenacity of life in others. 
Slight changes of temperature or moisture will 
annihilate some, whilst others will be dried up into 


dust, or ribbed in ice, and after years admit of re- 
wicked, which will leave neither root nor branch. }suscitation. 


They that have lost their habitation with God, are 


against the visitation of God, and his tender love 
and mercies from on high, who sent to visit you, 
lest the Lord's hand, arm and power, take hold 
swiftly upon you, which is now stretched over the 
world. It is turned against kings, and shall turn 
wise men backward, and will bring their crowns to 








The Lord will be king, who gives crowns to whom- 
soever obey his will. This is the age wherein the 
Lord God of heaven and earth is staining the pride 
of man, and defacing his glory. You that profess 
Christ, and do not love your enemies, but on the 


The day of the Lord’s wrath is 


If instead of contemplating the variety of ani- 
mals as they are adapted to their place, we think 
of ourselves—there is no living creature in which 
it is,so distinctly designed that the stages of life 
shall be marked—so that we may have continually 
before us the tenure by which we hold that life. 
But to our argument ;—during all the progressive 
changes of life, the material is ever new; the poet’s 
picture of the last stage of man’s life is not a true 
one. If man totters under the burthen of years, 
the simile of a ruin is inapplicable; the material of 
his frame is not different, and not older than that 
of a child—it is ever decaying, ever renewing whilst 
the office of digestion and assimilation goes on at 
all. The difference of activity in this change of 
the material of the body, compared with that of 

g the child, may be as a week to a day; but here is 
the power of God, the cross of Christ, which now|not the cause of the gray hair, faded cheek, and 
fathoms the world, and is throwing down that which) feeble step. This is the stamp which the Creator 
is contrary to it, which power of God nevar changes.|has intended to be deciphered and interpreted. 

Let this go to the kings of France, and of Spain,} Who, contemplating the many beautiful fabrics 
and to the Pope, for them to prove all things, and|built up within an animal body, and seeing the 


Therefore be swift to hear, slow to speak, and 
slower to persecute: for the Lord is bringing his 


Christ the way, and from all the world’s churches, 
to the church which is in God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; and from all the world’s teach- 
ers, to teach his people himself by his Spirit; from 
all the world’s images, into the image of himself; 
and from their likenesses, into his own likeness ; 
and from all the world’s crosses of stone or wood, 
into his power, which is the cross of Christ. For 
all these images, crosses, and likenesses, are among 
them, that are apostatized from the image of God, 


the kind in question yielded three drachms and) to hold that which is good. And first to prove,|proofs that they are not permanent, but on the con- 


more of ashes, and must accordingly be admitted|that they have not quenched the Spirit; for the|trary, ever changing and ever forming anew— 


as an inferior variety. mighty day of the Lord is come and coming upon 
5. Vinegar test—Pour strong vinegar, or, bet-| all wickedness, and ungodliness, and unrighteous- 
ter still, some muriatic acid, over the guano to be! ness of men, who will plead with all flesh by fire 


moreover, learning that these textures are formed 
by an energy, or life, which continues uniform in 
its operation, whilst all the materials that it works 


examined ; if a strong efferveseence ensues, an in-| and by sword. And the truth, the crown of glory,| upon are changing—can hesitate to believe that in 
tentional adulteration of the guano with 4me may! and the seeptre of righteousness over all shall be| the changes of the inorganic matter around us there 
be inferred. This substance may also be recognized | exalted; which shall answer that of God in every|is a presiding Power. The difficulty of compre- 
by the combustion test, since lime remains behind! one, upon the earth, though they be from it. Christ! hension here must be attributed to the ial view 
in combustion avd increases the quanitity of ashes.|is come a light into the world, and doth enlighten | whieh we have of these changes, from their extend - 
: levery one that cometh into the world, that all iny into periods so far beyond our measure of time 

\through him might believe. He that feeleth the|but we cannot, at least, dowkt that euch « power 
light that Christ hath enlightened him withal, he|may be in operation, and we must acknowledge 
Worship in this go pel day is inward and spirit- feeleth Chriet in his mind, and the cross of Chriet,' that a balance ix preserved, and that order and 
wal, tor God is a spirit, as Christ toacheth, and he will which is the power of tied; he shall not peed to) harmony prevail 

now be worshipped in spirit and in truth, being mant! have a crams of wood or stone, to pat him in mind) We every organ of sense, with the exenp 
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much further than they had done, see in their very 
excesses the real character of the folly and wicked- 
ness to which it had led, and would lead them. 
Why should the labourers of England not have 
destroyed the harrows as well as the drills? Why 
leave a machine which separates the clods of the 
earth, and break one which puts seed into it? Why 
deliberate about a horse-churn, when they were 
resolved against a winnowing machine? The truth 
is, these poor men castilands even in the midst of 
their excesses, the gross deception of the reasons 
which induced them to commit them. Their motive 
was a natural, and, if lawfully expressed, a proper 
impatience, under a condition which had certainly 
many hardships, and those hardships in great part 
produced by the want of profitable labour. But in 
imputing those hardships to machinery, they were 
at once embarrassed when they came to draw dis- 
tinctions between one sort of machine and another. 
This embarrassment decidedly shows that there 
were fearful mistakes at the bottom of their furious 
hostility to machinery. 
(To be concluded.) 


~—- 3 oe 


The priest of Drayton, the town of my birth, came 
often to me, and I went often to him, and another 
priest sometimes came with him, and I would ask 
them questions, and reason with them. This priest 
Stevens, asked me, “ why Christ cried out upon the 
cross, ‘my God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’ and why he said, ‘if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me; yet not my will but thine be 
done ?’ ” 
mankind were upon him, and their iniquities 


transgressions, with which he was wounded, which|. 


he was to bear, and be an offering for, as he was 
man, but died not as he was God; so, in that he 
died for all men, tasting death for every man, he 
was an offering for the sins of the whole world. This 
I spoke, being at that time in a measure sensible of 
Christ’s sufferings.. The priest said, “ It was a very 
good, full answer, and such a one as he had not 
heard.” 

I heard of one called Dr. Cradock, of Coventry, 
and went to him and asked him the ground of 
temptations and despair, and how troubles came to 
be wrought in man. He asked me, “ who was 
Christ’s father and mother?” I told him, “ Mary 
was his mother, and that he was supposed to be the 
son of Joseph, but he was the son of God.”— George 
Fon. 


eee ee 


It is our belief that the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among men, and was, and is, the only begot- 
ten of the Father, full of grace and truth; his be- 
loved Son, in whom he is well pleased, and whom 
we are to hear in all things, who tasted death for 
every man, and died for sin that we might die to 
sin, and by his power and spirit be raised up to 
newness of life here, and to glory hereafter. ‘I'hat 
we are only justified from the guilt of sin, by Christ 
the propitiation, and not by works of righteousness 
which we have done; so there is an absolute ne- 
cessity that we receive and obey, to unfeigned re- 
pentance and amendment of life, the holy light and 
spirit of Christ Jesus, in order to obtain that remis- 
sion and justification from sin; since no man can 
be justified by Christ, who walks not after the Spirit, 
but after the flesh ; for whom he sanctifies, them he 
also justifies. And if we walk in the light as he is 
in the light, his precious blood cleanseth us from all 
sin, as well from the pollution as from the guilt of 
sin— William Penn. 

stills 


Though a man without money is poor, a man 
with nothing but money is still poorer. 






I told him at that time the sins of all/® : 
: and | even in the first year the most abundant produce. 


For “The Friend.” land is rendered practicable, and the flying off of 
dust during dispersion prevented. 
7) With potatoes, green crops, roots &c., a handful 
It would need more space than can here be af-|of the mingled earth may be given to every plant 
forded, to give a detail of the special results ob-|in dibbling or planting. A little _more than a 
tained by the application of guano as a manure.| quarter of an ounce of guano serves In this way as 
And in proof of its universal applicability to a//|a complete manuring for a plant. With other ma- 
kinds of crops, and all kinds of soil, it may suf- | nure $ or } part of this quantity causes a marked 
fice to mention, that according to this experience, |increase of growth. ae . 
one ewt. of guano is capable of producing in the first} Equally certain results are obtained if the mixed 
year 540 lbs. of rye, from 600 to 800 Ibs. of bar-|earth is uniformly scattered in the furrows in 
ley, or from 320 to 330 Ibs. of potatoes, &c. If|which potato sets are laid, or it may be strewed 
the subsequent operation is added to the calcula-|over the surface of the field after the young plants 
tion, it may be affirmed with certainty, that one|have sprouted up, but may still be passed over with 
ewt. of guano is able to produce 5 Saxon bushels the harrow; a mode of treatment that is confessedly 
(at least 800 Ibs.) of rye, with the corresponding |of great advantage when the potatoes have attained 
quantity of straw (at least 1800 Ibs.) of which some the height of some four inches, and must soon be 
60 per cent. must be reckoned for the first year,|earthed up. Garden produce may be treated in 
25 per cent. for the second, and 15 per cent. for|either of these methods ; for such plants, however, 
the third. as also for grass or meadow land, watering with 
In comparing the fertilizing power of guano with | guano stirred up in water may be strongly recom- 
that of the dung of cattle, it may be assumed as|mended. For this purpose one part of guano should 
the mean of the results of practical experience in be treated with at least 80 to 100 parts of water ; 
Saxony, that one cwt. of guano is equivalent to since if too strong, the liquid exerts a corrosive ac- 
from 56 to 70 ewt. of the latter, that is to three |tion upon young and tender plants. ; 
full loads. Of bone-dust 2 to 24 ewt. furnished| For top-dressing in the autumn or early spring, 
|the came result. Guano, however, excels the latter,| guano mixed with earth is in like manner the most 
| (which is not equally well adapted to all soils,) ke- beneficial. 
|cause it has a decided advantage in the first year, 
| whilst bone-dust, on the other hand, has a more 
|enduring operation. Hence, it may be readily per- 
ceived, that wt must be very judicious to add some 
guano to bone-dust, in order that it may call forth 


Guano. 


(Continued from page 39 





3, TESTING GUANO. 


If the farmer is not afraid of a little time and 
trouble, he can easily test the quality of guano him- 
self, 

The previous analyses show, that a guano may 
ibe perfectly genuine and yet miserably bad ; how 
great then the danger of deception, when zxten- 
tional adulterations are superadded ! 

Tests are now possessed of such simplicity as to 
require scarcely more dexterity and attention than 
‘roasting or boiling coffee, and yet sufficiently accu- 
Irate to serve as reliable guides in doubtful cases. 
1. Test bydrying and subsequently washing with 
\water—If the guano, as is generally the case with 
‘those kinds that are brought from Peru and Chili, isa 
uniform powder, weigh out two ounces, spread it 
upon paper, and let it lie two days in a moderately 
warm place, in summer in a dry and airy situation, 
in winter in a warm room, in order that the air may 
dry it; what it may then have lost in weight must 
be esteemed superfluous water. Many sorts of 
guano are so moist as to lose by this gentle drying 
from three to four drachms (20 to 24 per cent.) in 
their weight. a 

If the guano, like the Patagonian and African, is 
not of uniform character, then, in order to obtain a 
mixture as equable as possible, the lumps which 


For a thorough manuring, the average reckoning 
is 4 cwt. of guano to the Saxon acre, or a full 2 
ewt. to the Prussian Morgen, (about 23 of an Eng- 
lish acre): a less quantity muy suffice where climate 
and soil are peculiarly favorable. 

Of the mode of application :—First, the guano 
should be reduced to a homogeneous pulverulent 
mass, and mixed with earth. The first is effected 
upon a barn floor, by sifting and thrashing. ‘The 
finer portion is first sifted «ff; then the remaining 
lumps are thrashed and again sifted, until they are 
likewise pulverized. The last portions of the resi- 
due are often so yielding and viscid, that they flat- 
ten upon being struck, and will not pass through 
the sieve. In this case they may be either pounded 
up with some broken brick, by which means they 
may be reduced to powder, or they may be added 
to the compost heap, which no good farmer is 
without. ‘The sifted guano should now be added 
to two or three times its quantity of earth, or with 
a mixture of earth and ashes, and the whole sho 
velled together until a thorough mixture is effected. 


The earth must be in the ordinary state of moisture, | have frequently an altogether different composition 
in which it easily absorbs the guano without form-| 


from that of the powdery portions, must be pulver- 
ing into balls or lumps. The spreading on the ized, before weighing of and drying a given quat- 
field may be done in the same manner as for lime, | ti 


tity. 
by scattering from seed bags, (but best by drilling.) | 2. Test by Comlustion—Pour half an ounce of 
It is well to strow .t on the seed furrow, two or|the guano to be examined into an iron spoon, and 
three days before introducing the seed, and then light- | place it upon red hot coals until a white or grayish 
ly harrow ; on a lightsoil toroll, and after this tohar-|ash is left, which must be weighed after cooling. 
row in the seed. Moist weather during its appli-| The less ash is left behind, the better is the guano. 
cation to the soil, especially in spring or summer|'The best sorts of Peruvian guano yield, from half 
sowing, exerts a very beneficial influence upon the|an ounce, somewhat more than one drachm of ashes 
action of guano. (30 to 33 per cent); whereas the inferior guanos 
Pure and good guano is so rich in ammoniacal |that are now so often offered for sale (for example, 
salts as easily to corrode the tender roots of plants,|Patagonian, African, Saldanha Bay, and Chili 
particularly in dry weather; by mixing it with|guanos,) leave a residue of from 24 to 3 drachms, 
earth, it is so enveloped and diluted, that this in-|(60 to 80 per cent.) and those intentionally adul- 
jurious effect is no longer to be feared. The vola- |terated, a still greater quantity of ashes. Of gent 
tile elements of the guano become fixed in the po-|ine guano, the bad as well as the good, the ash 18 
rous earth which has the property of absorbing and | always white or gray ; a yellow or reddish colour 
retaining them. Finally, by the addition of earth|indicates an adulteration with loam, sand, earth, 

a more uniform distribution of the mass upon the}&c. 
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The test is very simple, and at the same time 
very trustworthy; it rests upon the fact, that the 
nitrogenous combinations existing in guano, and 
forming its most valuable ingredients, undergo com- 
bustion and volatilization when subjected to heat. 
Here, too, the difference of odor during the com- 
bustion is characteristic. The vapors from the 
better specimens have a pungent smell, like spirits 
of hartshorn, with a peculiar piquancy, almost like 
strong old cheese; whilst those rising from inferior 
varieties smell like singed horn-shavings, or hair. 

3. Lime Test—Put a tea-spoonful of each 
kind of guano to be examined into a wine-glass, 
and upon this a tea-spoonful of slaked lime ; then 
add a few tea-spoonsful of water and agitate the 
mixture briskly. Lime liberates the ammonia from 
the ammoniacal salts contained in the guano, and 
it escapes ; the more excellent, therefore, a guano ts, 
the stronger will be the pungent ammoniacal odor 
which escapes from this guano paste. This test 
is not so accurate as the preceding, but in many 
ceases it is very convenient on account of its sim- 
plicity, particularly where it is desirable to pass a 
general and approximative opinion upon the quality 
of different kinds of guano. 

If the slaked lime should be preserved for future 
use, it must be carefully excluded from the air ina 
dry and well corked bottle. 

4, Test with hot water—Make a filter of blot- 
ting or soft porous paper, folded together into the 
shape of a cone,* and put this into a tin funnel or 
wire triangle. Let half an ounce of the air-dried 
guano be placed in this, and over it pour boiling 
water, as long as it passes through of a yellowish 
colour. Ifthe paper with the moist guano is laid, 
when no more liquid drops from it, in a warm place, 
and the residue weighed when it has become com- 
pletely dry, the deficiency from half an ounce will 
show the weight of those elements which have been 
dissolved by the water. As a general rule it may 
be held, the larger the quantity of guano that ts 
dissolved in water, the more ammoniacal salts does tt 
contain, and the better it is. Hence, that guano 
must be preferred, as in the test by combustion, 
which, upon being so heated with water, leaves be- 
hind the smallest residue. In the best or Peruvian 
guanos, the residue that is insoluble from half an 
ounce, amounts to about two drachms (from 50 to 
55 per cent ;) on the other hand, in the compara- 
tively worthless guanos from three to three and a 
half drachms (80 to 90 per cent.) 

Exceptions to this rule may, however, occur, when 
a guano contains many soluble mineral salts. Speci- 
mens occasionally occur in commerce which consists 
of one half or two-thirds of sea-salt and Glauber 
salt; such guanos upon being heated with hot 
water, would only leave a residue of from one to two 
drachms of insoluble substances, yet must, never- 
theless, be regarded as bad merchandise. In such a 
case, the test by combustion is the most reliable ; 
for it would be found by this test that a guano of 
the kind in question yielded three drachms and 
more of ashes, and must accordingly be admitted 
as an inferior variety. 

5. Vinegar test—Pour strong vinegar, or, bet- 
ter still, some muriatic acid, over the guano to be 
examined ; if a strong effervescence ensues, an in- 
tentional adulteration of the guano with ame may 
be inferred. This substance may also be recognized 
by the combustion test, since lime remains behind 
in combustion and increases the quanitity of ashes. 


*As the apothecaries are accustomed to use it. 
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Worship in this gospel day is inward and spirit- 
ual, for God is a spirit, as Christ teacheth, and he will 
now be worshipped in spirit and in truth, being most 


suitable to his divine nature. Wherefore we wait 
in our assemblies to feel God’s spirit to open and 
move upon our hearts, before we dare offer sacrifice 
to the Lord, or preach to others the way of his 
kingdom, that we may preach in power as well as 
words ; and as God promised, and Christ ordained, 
without money and without price. This also leads 
us to deny all the vain customs and fashions of the 
world, and to avoid excess in all things, that our 
moderation may be seen of all men, because the 
Lord is at hand to see and judge us according to 
our deeds.— William Penn. 
ier 
Epistle of George Fox. 

Moreover it came upon me about this time from 
the Lord, to write a short paper and send forth, as 
an exhortation and warning to the Pope, and all 
kings and rulers in Europe; as follows :— 

Friends,—Ye, heads and rulers, kings and no- 
bles of all sorts, be not bitter, nor hasty in perse- 
cuting the lambs of Christ, neither turn yourselves 
against the visitation of God, and his tender love 
and mercies from on high, who sent to visit you, 
lest the Lord's hand, arm and power, take hold 
swiftly upon you, which is now stretched over the 
world. It is turned against kings, and shall turn 
wise men backward, and will bring their crowns to 
the dust, and lay them low and level with the earth. 
The Lord will be king, who gives crowns to whom- 
soever obey his will. This is the age wherein the 
Lord God of heaven and earth is staining the pride 
of man, and defacing his glory. You that profess 
Christ, and do not love your enemies, but on the 
contrary shut up and imprison those who are his 


of Christ, or of his cross, which is the power of God 
manifest in the inward parts. 1654. G. F. 





From “Bell on the Hand.” 
(Continued from page 399.) 

Life draws the materials of the body apart from 
the influence of those affinities which hold the in- 
organic world together, and substitutes other laws. 
The wonders of the microscope are not greater than 
should be excited by looking to the early rudiments 
of some animal, it may be the largest that inhabits 
the earth. In a small portion of matter that seems 
homogeneous, transparent, soft, and like a jelly, 
there is only a pulsating point visible. What might 
|be seen by employing the newly discovered pro- 
perties of light, it is impossible to say; as polar- 
ized light exhibits in mineral bodies a structure not 
visible before, so we could imagine that some power 
bestowed upon our eye might discover a distinction 
of parts in what seems a drop of jelly. But the 
greater wonder is in proof before us, that this mass 
has a principle of life—that it is not only ordered 
what this influence will perform, in attracting 
matter, and building up the complex structure of 
an animal body, but that the period of existence of 
that body is from its beginning defined. ‘This life 
may be limited to a day, and truly ephemeral, or 
be protracted to a hundred years: and the period 
is adjusted, as perfectly as the mechanism and 
structure itself, to the condition of existence, the 
enjoyment of the individual, and the continuance 
of the species. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the slight hold 
by which this life is possessed by some of these 


friends; these are marks that you are out of his| organic structures, and the tenacity of life in others. 
life, and do not love Christ, who do not the things|Slight changes of temperature or moisture will 
he commands. The day of the Lord’s wrath is| annihilate some, whilst others will be dried up into 


kindling, and his fire is going forth to burn up the 
wicked, which will leave neither root nor branch. 
They that have lost their habitation with God, are 
out of the Spirit that gave forth the Scriptures, and 
from the light that Jesus Christ hath enlightened 
them withal; and so from the true foundation. 
Therefore be swift to hear, slow to speak, and 
slower to persecute: for the Lord is bringing his 
people to himself, from all the world’s ways, to 
Christ the way, and from all the world’s churches, 
to the church which is in God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; and from all the world’s teach- 
ers, to teach his people himself by his Spirit; from 
all the world’s images, into the image of himself; 
and from their likenesses, into his own likeness ; 
and from all the world’s crosses of stone or wood, 
into his power, which is the cross of Christ. For 
all these images, crosses, and likenesses, are among 
them, that are apostatized from the image of God, 
the power of God, the cross of Christ, which now 


dust, or ribbed in ice, and after years admit of re- 
Suscitation. 

If instead of contemplating the variety of ani- 
mals as they are adapted to their place, we think 
of ourselves—there is no living creature in which 
it is,so distinctly designed that the stages of life 
shall be marked—so that we may have continually 
before us the tenure by which we hold that life. 
But to our argument ;—during all the progressive 
changes of life, the material is ever new; the poet’s 
picture of the last stage of man’s life is not a true 
one. If man totters under the burthen of years, 
the simile of a ruin is inapplicable; the material of 
his frame is not different, and not older than that 
of a child—it is ever decaying, ever renewing whilst 
the office of digestion and assimilation goes on at 
all. The difference of activity in this change of 
the material of the body, compared with that of 
the child, may be as a week to a day; but here is 
not the cause of the gray hair, faded cheek, and 


fathoms the world, and is throwing down that which | feeble step. This is the stamp which the Creator 
is contrary to it, which power of God nevor changes. | has intended to be deciphered and interpreted. 


Let this go to the kings of France, and of Spain, 
and to the Pope, for them to prove all things, and 
to hold that which is good. And first to prove, 
that they have not quenched the Spirit; for the 
mighty day of the Lord is come and coming upon 
all wickedness, and ungodliness, and unrighteous- 
ness of men, who will plead with all flesh by fire 
and by sword. And the truth, the crown of glory, 
and the seeptre of righteousness over all shall be 
exalted; which shall answer that of God in every 
one, upon the earth, though they be from it. Christ 
is come a light into the world, and doth enlighten 
every one that cometh into the world, that all 
through him might believe. He that feeleth the 
light that Christ hath enlightened him withal, he 
feeleth Christ in his mind, and the cross of Christ, 
which is the power of God; he shall.not need to 
have a croas of wood or stone, to put him in mind 


Who, contemplating the many beautiful fabrics 
built up within an animal body, and seeing the 
proofs that they are not permanent, but on the con- 
trary, ever changing and ever forming anew— 
moreover, learning that these textures are formed 
by an energy, or life, which continues uniform in 
its operation, whilst all the materials that it works 
upon are changing—can hesitate to believe that in 
the changes of the inorganic matter around us there 
is a presiding Power. The difficulty of compre- 
hension here must be attributed to the partial view 
which we have of these changes, from their extend- 
ing into periods so far beyond our measure of time: 
but we cannot, at least, doubt that such a power 
may be in operation, and we must acknowledge 
that a balance is preserved, and that order and 
harmony prevail. 

We find every organ of sense, with the excep- 
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tion of that of touch, more perfect in brutes than in 
man. In the eagle and the hawk, in the gazelle 
and in the feline tribe, the perfection of the eye is 
admirable ;—in the dog, wolf, hyzena, as well as in 
birds of prey, the sense of smelling is inconceivably | 
acute; and if we should have some hesitation in 
assigning a more exquisite sense of taste to brutes, 
we cannot doubt the superiority of that of hearing| 
in the inferior animals. But in the sense of touch, 
seated in the hand, man claims the superiority ; 
and it is of consequence to our conclusion that we 
should observe why it is so. 

It has been said that, accompanying the exercise 
of touch, there is a desire of obtaining knowledge ;| 
in other words, a determination of the will towards 
the organ of the sense. Bichat says, it is active 
whilst the other senses are passive. This opinion 
implies that there is something to be understood— 
something deeper than what is here expressed, We 
shall arrive at the truth by considering that in the 
use of the hand there is a double sense exercised ; 
we must not only feel the contact of the object, but 
we must be sensible to the muscular effort which is 
made to reach it, or to grasp it in the fingers. It 
is in the exercise of this latter power that there is 
really an effort made; there is no more direction 
of the will towards the nerve of touch, than to- 
wards any other sensible nerve. But, before enter- 
ing on the consideration of the sensibility and ac- 
tion which belong to the fingers, we must attend to 
the common sensibility of the surface. 

Besides that the common sensibility belongs to| 
the hand, and that some inquiry into it is necessary to} 
the completion of our subject, I pursue it the more| 
willingly, because there is no other which affords 
more surprising proofs of design and of benevolence 
in the Author of our being. However obvious the 
proofs may be which are drawn from the mechan- 
ism of the body, they are not to be compared, in| 
that respect, to those which are derived from the 
living endowments of the frame. 

I have used the term common sensibility in con- 
formity with the language of authors and*with 
customary parlance; but the expressions, the “com- 
mon nerves,” and the “common sensibility,” in a 
philosophical inquiry, are inadmissible. Indeed, 
these terms have been the cause of much of the! 
obscurity which has hung over the subject of the| 
nervous system, and of our blindness to the bene- 
volent adaptation of the endowments of that system 
to the condition of animal existence. Thus, it has 
been supposed that some nerves are more coarsely 
provided for sensation, and that others are of a) 
finer quality, adapted to more delicate impressions. | 
It is assumed that the nerve of the eye is finer than| 
the nerve of the finger—without considering that} 
the retina is insensible to that quality of matter of 
which we readily acquire the knowledge through) 
touch. Nerves are, indeed, appropriated to pecu- 
liar senses, and to the bestowing of distinct func- 
tions, but delicacy of texture has nothing to do with} 
this. The nerve of touch in the skin is insensible 
to light or to sound, not because it has a coarser or 
more common texture: the beauty and perfection) 
of the system is, that each nerve is made suscepti-| 
ble to its peculiar impression only. The nerve of| 
the skin is alone capable of giving the sense of con- 
tact, as the nerve of vision is confined to its own 
office. If this appropriation resulted merely from 
a more delicate texture: if the retina were sensible 
to the matter of light only from possessing a finer 
sensibility than the nerve of touch, it would be a 
source of torment; whereas it is most beneficently 
provided that it shall not be sensible to pain, nor 
be capable of conveying any impressions to the 


| Surgeons perform the operation of couching, the 


| point of the needle, in passing through the outer 


| spark of fire. 


|minister of the gospel, whose residence was at 





mind, but those which operate according to its 
proper function, producing light and colour. 
























The pain which we experience in the eye, and 
the irritation from dust, are owing to a distinct 
nerve from that of vision, and are consequent on 
the susceptibility of the surface to a different kind 
of impression; of which more presently. We 
should keep in mind the interesting fact, that when 


the young couple consented to wait until all objec- 
tion on that score was removed, and the marriage was 
not consummated until the ensuing Eleventh month, 
“ which,” says a memorial issued concerning him, 
“ demonstrated their sincerity to the Truth, and re- 
gard to the unity and good order established 
amongst Friends, and is thought worthy to be re- 
membered as an example for youth to follow.” 

They were, the memorial states, “true yoke- 
fellows together in best things, being much given 
to hospitality, and charitable to the poor, especially 
to those of the household of faith, and kind and 
open-hearted to their friends. ‘They were careful 
to keep up that little meeting of Newark, whilst 
they continued. They lived together to a good old 
age, retaining their love to Truth and Friends to the 
last.” 

In the year 1718, George was appointed an el- 
der, and was serviceable in the church, and amongst 
his fellow-citizens many ways. He deceased Ninth 
mo. 8th, 1738, in the 72d year of his age. His 
beloved Catharine survived until the 24th of Sixth 
month, 1746, being in her 83d year. She was, for 
many years, one of the most useful members of 
*/the Women’s Monthly Meeting of Newark, after- 
wards called Kennett, and on her devolved a large 
portion of the most important services in the 
church. 


coat of the eye, gives a sensation of pricking, which 
is an exercise of the nerve of touch; but when the 
point passes through the retina, which is the ex- 
panded nerve of vision, and forms the internal coat 
of the eye, the sensation that is produced is as of a 
The nerve of vision is as insensible 
to touch as the nerve of touch is to light. 

(To be continued.) 

seaipsilaiarisatoens 

For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 596.) 


SARAH M‘VAUGIL. 
Sarah M‘Vaugh, wife of James M‘Vaugh, 


Middletown, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, deceased 
Second mo. 9th, 1738. 


HANNAH JONES. 
woh JONES JOHN HUMPHREY. 
Of this Friend we have nothing to add to a short 


testimony issued concerning her by Haverford 
Monthly Meeting, viz.: “Our friend, Hannah 
Jones, received a gift of the ministry, which was 
sound and edifying. She was much concerned for 
the promotion of ‘l'ruth, and lived in love and unity 
with her friends. She died in the Fourth month, 
1738, and was buried at Friends’ burying-ground 
in the valley.” = 


John Humphrey was born in Wales, in 1668, 
and came to Pennsylvania, in 1698. He was a 
useful citizen, and a valuable member of religious 
society, and was one of the first settlers of Gwynnedd, 
in Philadelphia county. He continued in unity with 
his brethren, and serviceable in the church as an 
anointed elder, until the close of his life, which took 
place, Ninth mo. 14th, 1738. He being 70 years of 
age. 

BENJAMIN HUMPHREY. P 


» ° HANNAH SOMERS. 
Of Benjamin Humphrey, of Merion, Pennsyl- 


vania, Samuel Smith, after saying that he deceased 
on the 4th of Ninth month, 1738, and that he was 
one of the first settlers, adds: “He came over in 
1683, was remarked for his hospitality, strictly William Penn. She was soon after married to 
adhering to the principles of Truth as professed by John Somers, a valuable Friend, from her native 
his brethren called Quakers, and was a useful|¢ity. Their residence was in the northern part of 
member among them.” Philadelphia county, until a short time after the 
year 1700, when they removed to Great Egg Har- 
bour, West Jersey. She was a faithful woman in 
her day, and being called to the work of the minis- 
try, she exercised her gift, although not in many 
words, yet to the comfort and edification of the 
church. She was, in the words of the testimony of 
her Monthly Meeting, “exemplary in her life and 
conversation, and was a promoter of piety.” Be- 
ing left a widow, she built a mecting-house, chiefl 
at her own cost. “She lived in good unity wit 
her friends, and died in the Tenth month, 1738, in 
the 72d year of her age, and was buried at Egg 
Harbour.” 


Hannah Somers was born in the city of Worces- 
ter, Old England, about the year 1667, and came 
to Pennsylvania, among the first settlers under 


GEORGE ROBINSON. 


George Robinson was born in the north of Ire- 
land, in the year 1666 or 1667. About the time 
he became of age, in the year 1687, he removed to} 
the Province granted to William Penn, and settled 
at Newark, in Newcastle county, on the Delaware. 
He had been educated in the way of the Church of 
England, but soon attached himself to Friends, at- 
tending their meetings for worship, which, for that 
neizhbourhood, in those early days were held at 
the dwellings of Valentine Hollingsworth, Morgan 
Drewitt, and Cornelius Empson, in course. Be- 
coming acquainted with Catharine Hollingsworth, 
the daughter of Valentine, a mutual attachment 
sprung up between them, and at Newark Monthly 
Meeting, held in the First month, 1688, they laid 
their proposals of marriage before Friends. George| Bucks county, who, during several years, repre- 
had been an attender of their meetings ; and where| sented that county inthe Assembly of Pennsylvania. 
such was the case, if the walk of the parties was|He was a member of the Society of Friends, and, 
orderly, and consistent with the testimonies of 'ruth,|as far as we know, was consistent in his life and 
no obstruction was usually thrown in the way of conversation; nevertheless his services in religious 
the marriage being accomplished. Nevertheless,| society do not appear to have been great. 
some Friends, not feeling fully satisfied that George] Phebe being brought under the sanctifying in- 
was thoroughly convinced, and perhaps not know-| fluence of Divine grace, and, submitting thereto, 
ing how much affection for Catharine might have] was qualified for religious usefulness. She received 
operated to draw him to meetings, expressed the|a gift in the ministry, which, under the fresh an- 
strait which was in their minds, On hearing it,|ointing given her in the Lord’s time, she was ¢0- 


PHEBE STOCKDALE. 


Phebe Stockdale was the wife and widow of Wil- 


liam Stockdale, a prominent and valuable citizen of 
| 
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abled to exercise for the comfort, strength and in- 
crease of the church. 


into the limits of Horsham Meeting, in Philadel- 


the rest of her life. She was at this time aged, yet 
appears to have been faithful to her religious duties. 
Infirmities of body seem to have attended her to- 
ward the close, and we find her excused by her 
loving brethren and sisters from attending to some 
appointments, for which her bodily strength was 
not sufficient. - 

Her decease took place in the Eleventh month, 
1738. She had the unity of her friends to the 
close, and had been a minister for many years. 


JOHN DYER. 


John Dyer appears to have been the head of a 
family, and to have received a gift in the ministry 
of the gospel when he came to this country. He 
settled at Plumstead, Bucks county. His friends 
say of him: “ Though he did not travel much abroad, 
yet he was very diligent in attending meetings at 
and near home, and was frequently enabled to bear 
a public testimony to the Truth, which was to the 
satisfaction, edification and comfort of Friends. He 
deceased (at Plumstead, where he lived many 
years) on the 31st of Eleventh month, 1738.” 

(To be continued.) 
ocanlemaliiiliiaiess 
For “ The Friend.” 

In the solitary feelings which sometimes come 
over the mind from the circumstance of there seem- 
ing to be so few persons of much religious experi- 
ence, with whom we can commune, and from whom 
we may derive strength and encouragement to hold 
on in our spiritual journey, we may often find a 
valuable substitute in reading the lives of such men 
and women, especially of those with whom we had 
personal acquaintance, and whose memory as ser- 
vants of the Lord is precious to us. Looking over 
the journal of William Savery and his labours in 
Europe, we meet with several of that character, 
who went from this country, and of some who had 
come from thence on the same errand, who were 
fervently engaged in preaching the everlasting gos- 
pel, and whose meat and drink it was, in the put- 
ting forth of the divine hand, and in the authority 
and power which He dispensed, to gather the people 
to the inward teaching and government of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Men, who never thought of lecturing 
upon doctrines as teachers of our principles, in order 
to make proselytes, but whose reliance was solely 
placed in the great Minister of the Sanctuary ; and 
they dare not attempt to open their mouths in the 
ministry, but as they received from him the matter 
which he furnished for the people. They did not 
appoint meetings, nor speak in them for fear of the 
Society becoming small in number, but on the 
ground of divine requiring from their Lord, that 
they might fulfil the work he assigned them, leaving 
all to him to prosper their labours, and carry them 
to the object whereunto he sent them. The reading 
of their lives seems to bring the exercised traveller 
into unity with those spirits—so that though dead, 
they yet speak, and encourage him to hold on his 
way in living faith in the same power which made 
them what they were. 

While David Sands and William Savery were at 
Berlin, they met with Major Marconnay, who 
had been a man of note, and held an office under 
the king of Prussia. He attended one of their re- 
ligious meetings, held conversations with them, 
respecting his religious exercises, in seeking the 
Truth among different professors, but was dissatis- 
fied, though divers of them made high pretensions, 


lived a retired life. He now found that among the 
Friends, which he never was acquainted with be- 
Towards the close of the year 1728, she removed | fore ; saying he believed they were sent there in the 


will of God for his and others’ help. 
phia county, where she continued to reside during|them a few questions in a very tender frame, and 


was much broken with their answers. 


religious communication and prayer, they parted,|bly still be there. 
his mind being relieved, and, they hoped, convinced 


you back, as I wished most heartily an interview 
between you and our good king. I told the minis- 
ter, it was possible you might have staid over yes- 
He asked |terday, the 21st, at Potsdam; on which he imme- 
\diately dispatched a chasseur to the general 
After some | Bisshoswerd, notifying him that you might proba- 
Whether the chasseur has met 
with you, I know not; but if it be according to my 


they found a letter written by him, showing his 


—also further describing his feelings and his love to 
those Friends. 


struggling under religious exercise, and longing for 


sensible of the emptiness and unsatisfying nature 


of the way of Truth. On their arrival at Pyrmont, 


regret that they had not had an interview with the 
king, owing to his absence from the city at the time 


It furnishes evidence of a mind, 


a more full participation of the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God. In proportion as the humbling, 
sanctifying and illuminating power of the Spirit of 
Truth is submitted to, and the life and substance of 
religion is experienced, the soul becomes increasingly 


of outward forms and ceremonies, and longs for 
communion with the Father, and with the Son, 
through the Holy Spirit. The letter and the ac- 
count of their services there, also serve to show the 
affection and fellowship felt towards our Friends 
by some they met with in their journeyings, and 
that their ministry was in the demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power, and was instrumental in awak- 





ening others to a serious consideration of the things) brother. 


which belong to their everlasting peace—and in 
confirming those who in measure were brought to 


possess substance. 


wishes, you will have an audience with the king to- 
morrow morning, at nine o’clock. And in this case 
I desire you to give me, as soon as possible, a cir- 
cumstantial information of your conference ; for be 
persuaded, I shall not make any bad use of what 
you may intrust me with. Your letter to the king, 
the minister sent to him yesterday; but the books 
which the messenger could not take, were sent to 
the monarch to-day. 

“ Now for the conclusion: God be with you; his 
light be your guide; his love and grace, in and 
through Jesus Christ, your protection and defence 
in all danger; be of good comfort, and filled with 


joyful hope. He that is with you, is stronger than 


he that is against you. Never shall your memory 
be effaced from my soul; I shall not cease to love 
you; it will be a comfort to my weary soul, if 
sometimes you will make me joyful by imparting a 
few lines of love, and nothing but death will be 
able to prevent my answering your letters. In love 
Tembrace you in my heart, as your ever loving 
Marconnay.” 

“ Berlin, 22d of October, 1796.” 


The evening before W. Savery and D. Sands 


The following is a translated copy of the letter|left Berlin, they held another meeting, to which 


addressed to W. Savery and D. Sands :—“ My 
last words to you, dear brethren, were, ‘God be 
with you’—words that came from the fullness of 
my heart. I love you with my soul. I was never 
so soon inclined to unite with any men as I was to 
unite with you; and never felt so soon a constraint 
to open my mind to any as I did to you. I have} 
opened this heart of mine into your loving souls; 
but yet you are not wholly acquainted with my} 
tried situation; for there are feelings which cannot | 
be expressed in words—I seem as if I was forsaken 
of God, and yet I abhor the thought. I have no 
desire to live or to die—for the pleasures of the 
world, let them be what they may, I have neither 
taste, sense, nor feeling; but who will believe, that 
notwithstanding the disgust of the world, my heart 
remains shut up from higher and heavenly enjoy-| 
ments. The precious sense of the Sonship with| 
God, the assurance of faith, and the consolations of| 
the word; of all that I formerly enjoyed, tasted | 
and felt of those gracious gifts, I have now scarcely 
a remembrance. My prayers are weak and power- | 
less, as if I cried unto God from afar, so that he| 
cannot hear me. This is also a thought I abhor. 
Such, my dear brethxen, are nearly the circum-| 
stances of my soul. Let your hearts now feel) 
with painful compassion, how it is with me; and} 
fall down on your faces before the throne of the 
great and merciful Being, and pray for your won} 
and wounded brother, that Jesus Christ may again 
be formed in my heart, and that I may again| 
rightly fix my eyes on him; then shall I be able to| 
stand in this heavy exercise. I shall then take) 
from his hand the bitter cup, and not murmur, but 
wait for his help. Then I shall be enabled in the| 
end to exclaim, ‘ Lord, Lord God, gracious and) 
merciful, thou art great in thy kindness and faith-| 
fulness;.who was ever confounded that put his) 
trust and hope in thee ?’ 

“ Yesterday the minister, Howick, sent for me,| 
and said he had just received a letter from the | 
king, who was willing and ready to give you an au- 








about one hundred and twenty came, who professed 
their full unity with the doctrines proclaimed, and 
took a solemn leave of them in tears, commending 
them to the heavenly Shepherd, and requesting the 
prayers of the Friends when separated. “ Dear 
David Sands and myself,’ says W.S., “on com- 
paring our sense and feelings at different times, 
were united in the belief, that we never were among 
people, to whom the love of God more richly flowed, 
than to many in this place; nor any that were 
made more near to us in the love and lite of Christ.” 
When the cloud that everywhere rests upon the So- 
ciety, is through divine mercy dispersed, and a 
fresh illumination is granted, to behold the beauty 
and excellency of the christian testimonies we have 


|been called to uphold to the world, we may hope 


that such men will be again raised up and quali- 
fied, like judges as at the first and counsellors as 
at the beginning, to proclaim in their ancient sim- 
plicity and purity, the truths of the everlasting 
gospel, and to visit the Seed, which lies oppressed 
in the hearts of many; which will be to the joy of 
the Lord’s tribulated children. Faithful obedience 
to the Lord is indispensable to our own welfare, and 
it is highly important by precept and example to 
draw others to the love of the Truth, and to hand 
down its doctrines to posterity unimpaired by us. 
ensign 
For “ The Friend.” 

Somewhat similar to the interesting testimony of 
John Conran relating to plainness of dress and lan- 
guage, given in the 46th number of “ The Friend,” 
is that of John Barclay, who says, “ It does appear 
to my view highly and imperatively necessary, that 
an internal change should precede an external one, 
I believe that conversion is that of the heart; that 
profession must follow, not go before possession ; 
and that an outward show and appearance of pecu- 
liar seriousness is hypocrisy and increased con- 
demnation, if not accompanied by the inward work 
of sanctification in the soul. Nevertheless, it is cer- 
tain to my mind, that one invariable evidence of 


and at length he left all, laid down his office, and|dience; and Oh! how gladly could I have called | true religion having entered and taken up its abode 
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im us, will always be, that we no longer conform 
ourselves to this world in its vanity and folly; and 
that in our dress, address and general conduct in 
every particular, we shall not be governed by 
worldly maxims or opinions, but by the law written 
in our hearts. 


++ - 


Rag and Paper Consumption of the United States. 
The Evening Post of the 21st ult., published a 
paragraph on rags, which contains some curious and 
interesting statistics. It appears that we imported 
in 1853 from all countries 22,766,000 Ibs., of which 
we received from England 2,666,005 lbs., and from 
Italy about one-fifth of the whole. The total im- 
portation, as given in the Post, corresponds with the 
official returns for 1853 ; but there is obviously 
some mistake in the ratio of importation from Italy 
relatively to that from all other countries, which, as 
the subject is unquestionably an interesting and 
novel one, not often entering into statistical investi- 
gations, we will endeavour very briefly to reconcile 
with such statistics on the rags and paper trade of 
the United States, Great Britain and France, as 
are accessible at the moment. 

The following tabular statement exhibits the ag- 
gregate quantities, values, and prices per pound of 
rags imported into the United States from all coun- 
tries, distinguishing in a separate column the quan- 
tities received from Italy during a period of ten 
consecutive years, from 1846 to 1855 :— 


Rags import- Rags import- Aggregate Price 


ed from all ed from values. per 

countries. Italy. pound. 
Years. Pounds. Pounds. Dollars. Cents. 
1846... 9,897,706 8,002,865 385,397 389 
1847... 8,154,886 6,529,234 304,216 368 
1848 . . 17,014,587 13,803,036 626,607 3 68 
1849 .. 14,941,236 11,009,608 524,765 251 
1850 . . 20,696,875 15,861,266 748,707 361 
1851 . . 26,094,701 18,512,673 903,747 346 
1852 .. 18,288,458 12,220,570 626,729 342 
1853 . . 22,766,000 14,171,292 982,837 431 
1854 . . 32,615,753 24,240,999 1,010,443 309 
1855 . . 40,013,516 23,948,612 1,225,151 306 





Agg’e 206,631,954 148,300,155 $1,192,865 
An average, 20,663,195 2-5 14,830,015} 819,286} 

From the preceding table it will be seen that dur- 
ing the decennial period ending with 1855, the 
aggregate quantity of rags imported into the United 
States from all countries was 206,631,954 pounds, 
while the average quantity received from Italy 
reached as high as 148,300,155 pounds. 

The annual average for the period designated 
will, however, furnish a more statistical basis for 
ascertaining the relative importance of Italy com- 
pared with all other countries as the principal 
source of supply upon which the United States must 
rely, with any degree of certainty, for an article, 
the consumption of which is so rapidly increasing 
there ; even during the past year, an alarming de- 
ficiency in the manufactured material was seriously 
apprehended by the conductors of our periodical 
and newspaper journals. ‘The average annual quan- 
tity imported into the United States, from all coun- 
tries, during the period designated, was 20,663,195 
lbs; the average annual quantity received trom 
Italy was 14,830,015 lbs. Thus it is shown that 
instead of one-fifth, as stated in the Post, Italy 
actually furnishes nearly two-thirds of all the rags 
imported into the United States. 

The Post’s paragraph further states that the con- 
sumption of paper in the United States is equal 
to that of France and England combined. In other 
words, that the 25,000,000 inhabitants of the Uni- 
ted States consumed as much paper as the 64,000,- 
000 inhabitants of France and England. This is 
very nearly correct. ‘The statistics, however, will 
prove interesting. 











According to McCulloch, the number of paper- 
mills in operation in England in 1835, was 750, 
and the annual value of the paper manufactured, 
reached as high as $6,000,000. At that period, 
‘however, the manufacture of paper was burdened 
with an excise duty amounting to more than three 
times as much as the total wages of the hands em- 
ployed in making it, and the quantity annually pro- 
duced did not exceed 50,000,000 Ibs. of first, class 
and 16,000,000 Ibs. of second-class paper, requiring 
a supply of about 100,000,000 pounds of rags. 

Improvements in machinery and mode of manu- 
facture, and the application of steam, have reduced 
the number of mills in Great Britain and Ireland 
|to 380, according to the latest statistical returns ; 
while the quantity of rags annually consumed has 
risen to 201,600,000 lbs., or over 100 per cent. We 
have compiled from a recent, though in this country 
a rare, Dublin publication on statistics, the follow- 
ing tabular statement, showing the quantity of pa- 
|per manufactured, consumed and exported in Great 
| Britain for a period of nine years, ending with 
1854 :— 


Comparative Statement showing the Quantities 
of Paper Manufactured, Consumed and Exported 
\in Great Britain, from 1846 to 1854. 


Pounds of paper 





Pounds of paper Pounds of 


manufactured in retained forcon- paper ex- 

Great Britain. sumption in G. p'd from 
Years. Britain. G. Britain. 
1846 occas 127,412,482 122,605,926* 4,836,556 
bB47 . os 121,965,315 116,111,336 5,852,979 
ISOS ow se 121,820,229 116,639,943 5,180,286 
1640... 02 132,132,660 126,165,341 5,966,319 
ag PETE 141,032,474 133,269,788 7,762,686 
Co eee 160,903,543 142,597,945 8,305,598 
LOGS .c's.5 154,469,211 147,140,325 7,228,886 
G68 awn 177,633,010 164,336,135 13,296,874 
A cus 177,896,206 161,784,204 16,112,020 


France turns into paper annually about 235,200 
000 lbs. of rags, producing about 156,800,000 lbs. 
of paper. In the United States there are 759 
paper-mills, which work up each year, about 405, 
000,000 lbs. of rags. Assuming (the usual esti- 
mate) that 14 Ibs. of rags yield 1 lb. of paper, we 
have the following comparative statement for the 
United States, and France and Great Britain com- 
bined :— 

Pounds of Pounds of Pounds 
rags annually paper ann’ly of paper 
consumed. manufd. per cap. 

|Great Britain and 
France combined . . 436,800,000 
United States...... 405,000,000 


291,200,000 
270,000,000 


4.55 
10.80 





From this statement it appears that the United 
|States consumes 31,800,000 lbs. of rags, and manu- 
factures 21,200,000 Ibs. of paper less than Great 
| Britain and France combined, while the quantity of 
‘paper manufactured per capita of the population of 
the former is more than double that assigned to the 
combined population of the swo latter. The quantity 
of paper imported in Great Britain and France 
and added to the stock for consumption might vary 
slightly, but not materially, the above results. 

The preceding statement, however, omits the 
‘quantities annually imported and exported by each 
‘of the countries respectively, items without which 
no calculation as to consumption can be accurately 
made, 

The importation of paper of all kinds into France, 
in 1853, did not exceed 337,104 lbs. while the ex- 
ports amounted to 17,053,657 lbs. This gives an 
excess of exports over imports to be supplied from 
the stock of domestic manufacture, of 16,716,533 
Ibs. Deduct this from 156,800,000 lbs., the quan- 
tity manufactured, and we have left for consumption 


*These two columns comprise the paper manufactured 
and consumed in Ireland. 




































140,083,447 lbs., or 3.89 Ibs. per capita of the popu- 
lation. 

During the same year, there was imported into 
England, according to the Report on Trade and 
Navigation, 909,250 lbs. of paper. The report gives 
this quantity for the last six months of the year 
only—assuming that the importation during the first 
six months was equal to that for the last as above 


given, and the total importation would reach, say 


200,000 lbs.* The quantity exported, we have seen, 
was 13,296,874 lbs., leaving an excess of exports 


over imports, of 13,696,874 lIbs., to be deducted 


from the quantity retained for consumption, and 


reducing the figures already given in the column 
under that head to 151,230,261 Ibs., as the actual 
consumption in Great Britain during the year, or 
5.40 lbs. per capita of the population. 


The United States official returns give the values, 


but not the quantities of paper imported and export- 
ed ; but as the imports usually exceed the exports, 


the quantity consumed is seldom if ever less than 


the quantity manufactured. 


We have then for annual consumption in the 
United States 270,000,000 lbs.; consumption per 


capita 10.80 Ibs. 


Annual consumption in Great Britain and France 


combined, 291,322,708 lbs.; consumption per capita 


4.55 Ibs. 
Thus, it appears first, that the consumption of 


paper in the United States, per capita of the popu- 


lation, is over 100 per cent. more than in England 
and France combined ; and second, that Italy sup- 
plies us with nearly two-thirds of the rags annually 
imported into the United States from all countries. 
The first fact is susceptible of an easy explanation. 
This explanation is found in the character of our 
institutions, in the genius of our government, in the 
general diffusion of knowledge among the masses of 
our people, in our cheap literature, in the number 
of our authors, orators and statesmen. It is also to 
be traced in the fact that we publish more readable 
books, periodicals and public journals, than all other 
nations combined, and are consequently more abun- 
dantly supplied with the “raw materials of every 
kind of science and art, and of all social improve- 
ment.” 

Various causes may be given in explanation of 
the second fact. It may be because the chief pri- 
mary raw material of paper, hemp and flax, are 
among the most abundant natural productions of the 
different States of Italy, and the high price which 
Italian rags always command, favours the supposi- 
tion ; or, it may be, that in point of fact, we are in- 
debted to Turkey and Greece for a large portion of 
our imports of this article through the ports of 
Trieste, Genoa, Naples, kc. And who has not heard 
of the extravagant manufacture of the raw material 
of paper, in these two countries? “If a sudden 
tear,’’ says a late English writer, “ or a stitch giving 
way suddenly unfold this garment, (his cotton petti- 
coat,) a Greek hurrying on, will leave a flag nearly 
a quarter of a mile long, fluttering behind him. Nor 
is the use of cotton confined to the person ; his bed, 
blankets, furniture, his covering by day and by 
night is of the same material.” But perhaps the 
true explanation is found in the history and charac- 
ter of the exporting countries ; for their statistical 
returns show that as they advance in the arts of 
civilization and social progress—as they acquire of 





* This should be 2,000,000, and should be added to 
the amount of domestic manufacture, retained for home 
consumption; the excess of exports over imports is 
11,296,874 instead of 13,6 6,874, and the quantity re- 
tained for home consumption would be 166,336,136 in- 
stead of 151,230,261, being a difference of 15,105,875 
Ibs., and increasing the consumption per capita to nearly 
6 lbs.— Ed. of Friend, 
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revive a taste for letters, and unfetter the faculties 
of the human mind, their exportation of rags dimin- 
ishes in a ratio proportionate to the increase of books, 
and, as a necessary consequence, to the diffusion of 
knowledge. Where freedom of speech, and-of the 
press, are recognized among the inalienable rights 


of the citizens, rags are unknown as an article of|peculiarly discouraging, may perhaps not unprofit- 


foreign commerce.— Ledger. 
scaneeeilgiipetiisis 
From the Annual Monitor for 1856. 

John Hurst, of Spalding, a minister, deceased 
Fourth mo. 21st, 1855, aged 79 years. 

This dear friend had not the privilege of a birth- 
right in our religious Society, and we have no in- 
formation respecting his early life, nor any parti- 
culars in regard to his convincement of the truth 
of our christian principles. It appears, however, 
that he was admitted into membership about thirty- 
five or forty years ago. 

His education was extremely limited, and his 
occupation was that of an agricultural labourer, in 
which character he was long known, to Friends 
and others, as a diligent and faithful servant. 
Though by persevering industry and economy he 
was enabled to lay by sufficient to provide himself 
with the simple necessaries of life, in advancing years, 
he might still be said to belong to “the poor of this 
world ;” yet “rich in faith.” When on some occa- 
sions, his friends would gladly have contributed to 
his pecuniary means, he was “not easy’ to accept 
their aid, because he thought “he had enough.” 
“Godliness with contentment” was here seen to be 
“ great gain.” 

Though not intrusted, in any point of view, with 
many talents, yet by the steady and unobtrusive 
use of those which he had received, he became a 
bright example of christian faithfulness in his 
stewardship, and it was evident that in more than 
one respect, the blessing of increase was remarkably 
bestowed upon him. 

To unite with his brethren in the solemn duty of 
public worship was his constant practice, and his 
diligence in attending meetings for discipline, often 
at a great distance from his home, was very ex- 
emplary, and he was not unfrequently employed 
on important appointments in connection with the 
affairs of the Society, and the exercise of the care 
of the church towards its members. 

He was a very frequent attender also of the 
Yearly Meeting in London, and for a considerable 
number of years, acceptably filled the office of elder. 
During the latter periods of his life, and whilst in 


that station, he was concerned to appear amongst | 


his friends in the character of a minister of the 
gospel, and was in due time approved and acknow- 
ledged as such. Till near the close of life, his com- 
munications in the ministry were generally short, 
but pertinent, and though not with wisdom of words, 
yet the fruit of deep and lively exercise of spirit, 
to the edification and instruction of the hearers. 
Towards the evening of his day, however, and 
whilst still able to attend meetings, our dear friend 
was considerably enlarged in his gift as a minister, 
and favoured with increased ability to exercise it. 
Till within the last few months, in which his facul- 
ties failed a little, his path appeared to shine 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. 

‘lo two friends who visited him a short time be- 
fore his decease, he said, “that having one evening 
not long ago, retired to rest, low and discouraged 
in mind, he was remarkably cheered and comforted 
during the night, by the firm belief, mercifully 
granted him, that he was accepted—not for any- 
thing that he had done or could do—but iz the 
Beloved ;” adding more to the same import. 

Thus humbly resting upon the sure foundation, 


earthly days in peace. “If there be first a willing|for myself. I do not wish you to tell me of its 


mind, it is accepted according to that a man hath, 
and not according to that he hath not;” and to the 
serious reader the character and religious attain- 
ments of this dear Friend, especially his patience 
and christian dedication, under circumstances often 


ably suggest the language, “Go thou and do like- 
wise.” 





Volcanic Eruption in the Moluccas —The India 
mail brings intelligence of an eruption of an active 
voleano on the island of Great Sangir, lat. 3 deg. 
50 min. N., long. 125 deg. 50 min. E. The moun- 
tain of Arva, 4,000 feet above the sea, suddenly, 
on the 2d of Third mo., discharged boiling water 
and lava, which destroyed for several miles exten- 
sive fields, crops and groves of cocoanuts : 

This frightful picture of destruction, the horror 
of which was increased by the shrieks of men and 
beasts, the wild roaring of the tempest, and the 
crashing of thousands of trees torn up and carried 
away, was followed, about an hour later, by peals 
of thunder which shook the ground and deafened 
the ear. A black column of stones and ashes then 
shot up from the mountain to an immense height, 
|and fell, illumined by the glare of the lava, like a 
shower of fire upon the surrounding country below, 
|producing a darkness, that, only now and then mo- 
j\mentarily broken by the flashes of lightning, was 
so intense, that people could not discern objects 
close at hand, and which completed their confusion 
and despair. Large stones were hurled through 
ithe air, crushing whatever they fell upon. Houses 
and crops, which had not been destroyed by fire, 
‘sunk and disappeared beneath the ashes and stones, 
land the hill streams, stopped by these barriers, 
formed lakes, which, breaking over their banks, 
soon proved a new source of destruction. This 
lasted some hours. About midnight the raging 
‘elements sank to rest ; but on the following day, 





jabout noon, they resumed their work of destruction, 
with renewed violence. In the meantime, the fall 
jof ashes continued without intermission, and was 
\so thick on this day that the rays of the sun could 
not penetrate through it, and an appalling dark- 
iness prevailed. Scarcely recovered in some degree 
from their fright, the inhabitants of this desolated 
|part of Sangir were again disturbed by an eruption 
ion the 17th of Third mo., which destroyed many 
fields and a great number of trees on the Tabukan 
‘side. Since then the volcano has remained quiet. 
The loss of life has been great. It is estimated 
\as follows, in the under-mentioned districts :—Ta- 
runa, men, women and children, 722; Kandhar, 


iwomen and children, 2039; total, 2,806. The 
‘greater number met their death in the gardens. 
| They fled in all directions, but were overtaken and 
swallowed up by the fatal fire-stream. Some tried 
|to save themselves in the trees, but were either 
‘carried away with them or killed by the scorching 
‘heat—Late Paper. 
seinen 
Selected. 

There lived many years ago, in Philadelphia, a 
celebrated Indian chief, by the name of Tedyus- 
cung. He was sitting one evening by the fireside 
of a friend, both of them looking silently at the 
fire, indulging their own reflections. 

At length the silence was interrupted by the 
friend, who said, “I will tell you what L have been 
\thinking of; I was thinking of a rule delivered by 
ithe Author of the Christian religion, which, from 
its excellence, we call ‘the Golden Rule,’ ”’ 

“Stop,” said Tedyuseung, “don’t praise it to 


| 


































‘men, women and children, 45; Tabukan, men, | 


excellence—tell me what it is.” 


“Tt is, for one man to do to another, as he would 


the other should do to him!” 


“That's impossible ! it cannot be done,” Tedyus- 


cung immediately replied; and, taking his pipe, 
lighted it, and commenced walking about the room. 
In about a quarter of an hour, he came up to his 
friend with a smiling countenance, and, (taking the 
pipe from his mouth,) said, “ Brother, I have been 
thoughtful on what you told me. 


If the Great 
Spirit that made man would give him a new heart, 
he could do as you say, but not else.” 

“A new heart also will I give you, and a new 


spirit will I put within you; and | will take away 


the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give 


you a heart of flesh.” —Hzek. xxxvi. 26. 


How many things are there that now give us 
pleasure or pain, and assume a mighty importance 
in our view, which, in a dying hour, will be no 
more to us, than the clouds which fly unnoticed 
over our heads. Then the truth of our Lord’s de- 
claration will be seen, felt, and acknowledged,— 
“ One thing is needful.” And we shall be ready to 
apply Grotius’s dying confession to, alas! a great 
part of our lives :—“ Ah, I have consumed my life, 
in laboriously doing nothing !"—John Newton. 

mteniedinmeais 

To hear two men talk the reverse of their own 
sentiments, with all the good breeding, and appear- 
ance of friendship, imaginable, on purpose to cozen 
or pump each other, is to a man of virtue and ho- 
nour, one of the most melancholy, as well as most 
nauseous things in the world. 
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Summer is generally a time of scattering; to 
those who live in cities more particularly. Families 
remove to reside, during the warm weather, some 
in one part of the country, and some in another. 
Individuals travel abroad in pursuit of health or 
pleasure, and the family band is thus often broken, 
while the intercourse of many a social circle is 
almost entirely suspended. Our meetings are greatly 
reduced in numbers, and but few are to be found 
to attend to the duties connected with the various 
departments of religious or civil society. It is gen- 
erally hard work to get committees together, or to 
find a working majority of managers, or members 
of the different associations or societies. This, to- 
gether with the relaxing effect of heat, has a de- 
pressing effect in the comparatively few who remain 
at their accustomed posts, and both mental and 
bodily Jabour seem more formidable, and to give 
rise to unwonted weariness. It is, therefore, cheer- 
ing as the autumn approaches, to observe the change 
which it gradually brings about. ‘The wanderers 
one after another return to their usual abodes, the 
social intercourse so Jong suspended is resumed, 
seats in meeting which have been vacant for weeks 
or months, are again filled by their accustomed 
occupants, and those who have returned with health 
and spirit renewed, resuming the performance of 
the parts assigned to them with alacrity, infuse 
fresh energy into all who have labour to perform. 
These annual changes, which to the young seem so 
long in coming round, to those who are near, or 
have passed the meridian of life, are felt to tread 
closely on each other’s heels, and serve to impress 
upon us the rapidity with which life is passing 
away, and the soul hastening to its final audit. It 
is a striking evidence of the degenerate condition of 
man, that though conscious of the dignity of the 


Jesus Christ himself, he was permitted to close his|me, but rather tell me what it is, and let me think]station he was created to occupy,—a little lower 





than the angels, and crowned with glory and honour | 
—and believing that his immortal spirit must asso- 
ciate forever with spirits like his own, whether re- 
deemed, purified and happy, or lost, depraved and 
inconceivably miserable, we are nevertheless so 
much more prone to be influenced by considerations 
of present ease and enjoyment—of things relating| 
almost exclusively, to physical comfort or animal ap- 
petite—than by those that are connected with our re- 
generation and preparation for a participation in the 
joys and glory of heaven. Thelabour which many un- | 
dergo in order to obtain the means, or to remove the 
obstructions to their annual change of residence, from |, 
town to country, or their excursions to mountain | 
scenery or sea-shore recreations, the abundance of | 
thought and pains bestowed either in anticipation 
and preparation, or in carrying the matured plans | 
into effect, may be all allowable and proper, but it| 
is worthy ‘of every one’s consideration how far they 
are kept subordinate to the far more important con- 
sideration of entering and persevering in the right) 
road through the journey of life, and being got 
ready for our approaching remoy al to “that good | 
country the other side Jordan.” 

The past summer, notwithstanding the great heat 
which prevailed for a short time, has been a very, 
pleasant one. The drought that afflicted some sec- 
tions of the country for a few wecks, was succeeded | 
by fine rains, which watered the earth i in time to 
secure the perfection of many of the late crops, and 
the country generally, as well as the cities, has) 
mostly been favoured with a large share of health 
there being no wide spread epidemic. It is sad-| 
dening to think that amid all the blessin; gs thus| 
showered upon the land by a bountiful Provi ‘idence, | 
there is yet so much wickedness abounding, and so 
many restless, intriguing spirits at work, striving to} 
carry out their nefarious schemes of personal | 
aggrandizement, regardless of their disastrous conse- 
quences. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to 13th inst. 

In Great Britain, there was no political news of im- 
portance. The latest intelligence from the French har- 
vest, states that it has terminated in the south of France, 
and is proceeding in the centre and northern districts. 
It has proved inferior beyond the Garonne, and along | 
the banks of the Rhine, middling between the Garonne 
and Loire, and excellent in every part, north of the Loire. | 
The latest advices from Madrid report, that quiet prevails 
throughout Spain. Espartero had taken an amicable 
leave of the Queen. O'Donnell had not promulgated the 
policy of his ministry; he is said to be employed in en-| 
deavouring to incorporate the moderate men of all par- 
ties in the interests of the government. The cholera was | 
committing great ravages in Madrid. The governme nt | 
of Portugal has officially notified the allied powers of its 
adherence to the doctrines propounded by the Peace 
Congress of Paris, in relation to the rights of neutrals, 
and a resort to arbitration. Advices from Madeira bring | 
distressing accounts of the ravages of the cholera. In 
Funchal alone, there had been 5000 cases, and 1500 
deaths, out of a population of 28,000. The militia has 
been everywhere disbanded throughout the Russian em- 
pire. The Russians have notified the 
ment that they are prepared to give up Kars. Russia 
still maintains that the Isle of Serpents belongs to her 
dominions. The Russian government has granted char- 
ters to a number of railroad companies, formed by capi- 
talists, the lines of which will exceed three thousand 
English miles. 

Liverpool Markets.—Cotton was unchanged, with a mo- 
derate demand. _ rhe quotations for flour are as follows : | 
Western Canal, 25s. a 31s.; Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
31s. a 32s.; Okita, 32s. 6d. a 338s. Gd. Yellow corn, 30s.; 
white, 3ls.a 32s. Consols, 95 a 95}. 

Three Days Laier—On the 25th inst., the steamship 
Niagara, with Liverpool dates to the 16th, arrived at 
Halifax. The markets were without change. The ac- 
counts of the crops throughout Great Britain, were 
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\creasing at Lisbon. A steamer, laden with provisions, 
|had been dispatched by the Portuguese government to 
Madeira. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—On the 18th, after the 
adjournment of Congress, a Cabinet meeting was held, 
and it was decided that the President should issue his 
proclamation calling an extra session on the 21st inst. 
At the appointed time, the two Houses reassembled in 
accordance with the proclamation. The President sent 
in a Message, strongly urging Congress to make provi- 
sion for the support of the army, and pointing out the 
disasters and inconveniences likely to result if they 
should fail to do so. The House of Representatives 
again passed the army bill, with the Kansas proviso, and 
sent it to the Senate, which body again struck out the 
proviso. Up to the 25th, the two bodies had not come 
jto an agreement. On the 23d, a motion that the House 
jrecede from the Kansas proviso, was lost,—yeas, 97 ; 
nays, 100. A motion that the House adhere, was car- 
ried,—yeas, 98; nays, 97. At the regular session, bills 
passed granting lands in alternate sections to aid in the 
construction of railroads in Wisconsin, Michigan, low 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Florida. 
the acts and resolutions passed, are of no general inte- 
rest. 

Destination of Immigrants.—The following table was 
prepared by the Superintendent of Castle Garden, for the 
}use of the 


It shows the destination and amount 


|New York, during the eleven months previous to Sixth 
“mo. 30th, 1856. 


Number of Am’t of their 


a, | graph throughout the Empire. 
Many of 


Committee on Public Lands of the House of|* 
| Representatives. 


of money possessed by all the immigrants, who arrived at 


















Miscellaneous.—Religious Toleration in Mexico. —The 
following is the article added to the Mexican Constitu- 
tion granting religious toleration:—‘15. No law nor 
order sball be issued in the Republic, by authority, pro- 
hibiting or hindering the exercise of any kind of religi- 
ous worship ; but the Catholic Apostolic Roman having 
been the exclusive religion of the Mexican people, the 
Congress of the Union shall take care, by means of just 
and prudent laws, to protect it in so far as this protec- 
tion does not prejudice the interests of the people, nor 
the rights of the national sovereignty.’ 

A Nation of Methodists—The mission to the Friendly 
Islands has been so successful that the nation is a na- 
tion of Methodists, and the whole population, from the 
king (who is a “local preacher’) down to his meanest 
subject, attend the Wesleyan ministry. 

The Wild Rice, which is so abundant in the swamps of 
Minnesota, has been introduced into Connecticut, and 
the crop last year is said to have been excellent. 

Telegraphs in Russia.—Professor Morse, it is stated, has 
contracted with the Emperor to establish lines of tele- 
He has been treated with 
great respect in Russia. 

The British Mint.—The coinage at this institution, from 
1846 to 1855, inclusive, was as follows: of gold, £53,- 
871,563 ; silver, £2,284,409 ; copper, £138,996. 

The British Finances.—In the year ending Sixth mo. 
30th, 1856, the excess of expenditure over income was 
£21,569,402. The gross income was £70,233,738. The 
whole revenue derived from customs, was not sufficient 
to pay the interest and expenses of management of the 
permanent debt. 

Fever at Charleston.—Advices to the 24th mention a 


|pro-slavery party in several instances, with the object of 


|pending attack. 


|for the protection of the pro-slavery settlers. 


Turkish govern- | Fr: 













Destination. Immigrants. Cash. cap.|!@rge increase in the number of cases of yellow fever, in 
| Six New England States, 8,134 $121,523 01 that city. ; : . 
Fifteen Slave States and D.C. 3.256 194.888 73] The Collins’ Compensation —The effect of the notice 
New York, 39,943 1,291,628 09] Voted by Congress to Collins’ steamship line, will be to 
|New Jersey, . u : . 2.272 214.955 79|Teduce, at the end of six months, the compensation of 
Pennsylvania, . : . 9.421 546,033 78 $33,000 the trip for postal service, to $19,000, as the 
Ohio, . 6,117 479.633 90|contract stood before the Company appealed to that 
Indiana, . . . 1,309 101,861 63] body for larger pay, under the name of “ extra” compen- 
Illinois,» ww eteSCST TB 698,456 31/Sation. eee : 

| Michigan, : ; . . 2,887 199,300 86|  mancipation—A Cincinnati paper says, “ Catharine 
Wisconsin, 10,457 1,045,661 38| Smoot, of Jefferson county, Ky., was a passenger on the 
lowe, 1.855 248,335 40|mail boat, from Louisville to this city, yesterday, with 
California, ; . ‘806 165,125 13|eleven slaves, whom she proposes to emancipate. She 
|Minnesota, . ; ; 305 35,156 00| Was offered $10,000 cash for them, but said the money 
Kansas, ; 3 128 00] Was no temptation, as she would free her servants, be- 
Utah, . . 1,829 55,670 93] cause she was convinced it was her duty as a christian 
Oregon ‘ . 1 10 00] to do so. 





Total, 
Total of the free States and 
Territories, 


- 105,707 $5,398,369 54) Arpertr K. Suiney will reopen his school for Boys, at 
84 N. Tenth street, on the lst of Ninth month next. Cir- 
culars containing fuller information, can be had at this 
office, or at the drug store, corner of Tenth and Arch 
streets. 


. 102,351 $5,203,480 81 

Kansas.—F resh disturbances have broken out in this 
unhappy territory. It is impossible to get at the truth 
| of the case, the facts being alike perverted and mis- 
|stated by both parties. According to the accounts 
transmitted from St. Louis, the Free State men had as- 
sumed the aggressive, and attacked settlements of the 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from Jesse Cope, Pa., 

Joshua Macomber, N. Y., $2, vol. 29; from Wm. Foulke, 

agt., O., for Thos. Plummer, Jesse Metcalf, $2 each, vol. 

29, and for Thos. Llewellyn, Robt. Milhouse, $2 each, 
vol. 30. 


$2, vol. 30; from 


driving their opponents out of the territory. The state- 
ments forwarded from Chicago, represent that the border 
ruflians were preparing to make a grand sweep over the 
territory, to band themselves together, and by one de- 
scent, murder or drive out of Kansas, the Free State 
population, and that the movements of that party were 
only in anticipation, and intended to frustrate the im- 
There was much excitement in the 
border counties of Missouri; meetings had been held, and 
arrangements made for se nding a large force into Kansas, 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The winter term will commence on Fourth-day, 
Tenth month. Terms, $250 per 
tion, Board and Washing. 
should be made early. 

Address, Jonathan Richards, Superintendent, 
Haverford, P. O., Pa.; Thomas Kimber, 
street, Philadelphia; 
street, Philadelphia. 


15th of 
annum, including Tui- 
Applications for admission 


West 
50 North Fourth 
or Robert Pearsall Smith, 17 Minor 


The newly 
appointed Governor, J. W. Geary, has not yet left Wash- 
ington. By the capture of the pro-slavery town of 
Franklin, the people of Lawrence possessed themselves 
of a cannon, quantities of ammunition and provisions, 
and nearly one hundred stand of arms, a part of which 
had been taken from them at the sacking of Lawrence 
by the sheriff’s posse. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 567. One death of 
yellow fever. A few deaths from yellow fever have taken 
place in the outskirts of Brooklyn, principally of persons, 
who had had some connection with the infected vessels 
at quarantine. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 28 

The Storm at the South, extended large a over the cot- 
ton growing region of the Gulf, but no serious damage 
to the crop is believed to have arisen from it. The 
ripening of the plant will, however, be delayed beyond 
the usual time. On and near the Mississippi river, from 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 
Wanted, A Principal and two Assistant Teachers for 
the Men’s School, and a Principal and three Assistants 
for the Women’s School. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned. 
Joun ©. ALLEN, No. 179 S. Fifth street. 
SAMUEL ALLEN, No. 134 S. Front street. 
Wittiam L. Epwarps, No. 37 Arch street. 
LL A I 
Diep, on the 14th inst., Exizanera K. Caruiie, wife 


of Joseph J. Carlile, and daughter of John Kirkbride, in 
the 40th year of her age. 





favourable, and the yield will be fully an average one. 
The Persia made the last run from New York to Liver- 
pool, in less than nine days. The cholera was in- 


| Natchez to New Orleans, the injury to the cotton fields 


emer mOowwowrww™"™"" 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 


over which the storm swept, was serious and in many 
instances irreparable. 





